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The  appropriation  of  parochial  revenues  to  monastic  houses  was  a subject 
which  the  late  Professor  I.B  Cowan  made  very  much  his  own,  particularly 
with  essays  first  published  in  this  journal.1  Any  apology  for  trespass  on  the 
territory  of  an  old  teacher  is  out  of  place:  although  it  has  taken  a long  time 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  explore  ecclesiastical  history,  Ian  Cowan’s  whole 
attitude  was  the  more  the  memer.  My  only  apology  is  that  an  economic 
bias,  fit  only  for  bank  clerks,  can  never  be  kept  entirely  at  bay. 

Tithes  (sometimes  called  “teinds”)  were  an  important  element  in  the 
finances  of  many  medieval  religious  houses.2  This  paper  explores  the 
process  by  which  Durham  Priory  exploited  its  spiritual  revenues  in 
Scotland,  first  setting  a context  of  English  ecclesiastical  estates,  particularly 
the  Westminster  Abbey  estate  m Rutland,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  of 
Scottish  benefices  studied  by  Professor  Cowan.  The  Durham  archive, 
which  Ian  Cowan  knew  through  Raine’s  North  Durham  and  Coldingham 
Correspondence , also  has  unprinted  materials  which  illustrate  in  some 
detail  the  creation  of  an  estate  in  tithes  at  a relatively  early  date. 

English  estates 

Papalia  and  episcopalia,  especially  treasured  classes  of  document  in  the 
Durham  archive,  followed  a well-known  pattern  and  can  best  be 
approached  in  the  context  of  spiritual  estates  m England.  The  usual 
progression  in  English  monastic  estates  was  from  mere  possession  of  the 


I B.  Cowan,  “Some  aspects  of  the  appropriation  of  parish  churches  in  medieval 
Scotland”,  ante,  xiii  (1959),  202-22;  I.B.  Cowan,  “The  religious  and  the  cure  of  souls  in 
medieval  Scotland”,  ante,  xiv  (1960),  215-30;  I.B.  Cowan,  “Vicarages  and  the  cure  of 
souls  in  medieval  Scotland”,  ante,  xvi  (1967),  111-27.  Professor  Cowan’s  essays  have 
since  been  reprinted,  The  Medieval  Church  in  Scotland,  ed.  J.  Kirk  (Edinburgh  1995)  1- 
29,  46-76. 
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patronage  of  a church,  to  a demand  by  the  monastic  patrons  for  a pension 
from  their  presentee,  a pension  which  tended  to  increase  as  a proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  living,  especially  under  an  enterpnsing  head  of  house 3 4  5 
Then,  much  as  happened  with  monastic  temporalities  at  the  same  penod, 
the  church  might  be  set  at  farm,  the  farmer  paying  a fixed  sum  to  the 
monastery  and  enjoying  the  remainder  of  the  pansh’s  tithes  himself  When 
the  system  of  fanning  fell  under  conciliar  condemnation,  the  next  step  was 
appropriation,  the  monastery  as  a corporation,  or  through  one  of  its 
officials  becoming  tire  rector  or  parson  of  tire  church.  The  monastenes, 
often  succeeding  to  the  lay  rectors  of  an  earlier  age,  gamed  the  bulk  of  the 
parochial  revenues.  Tire  parish  clergy,  for  their  part,  lost  nothing  for  the 
complex  of  tithes  and  offerings  had  long  been  m lay  or  monastic  hands. 

The  climate  of  opinion  changed  with  the  “Gregorian  Reform” 
movement 4 A charactenstic  expression  of  the  reform  movement  was  the 
battle  for  clencal  celibacy  5 Hereditary  succession  to  benefices  soon  came 
under  attack:  tire'  religious  tolerated  it  for  a while  but  as  an  occasional  abuse 
rather  than  a deeply  rooted  social  habit.6  The  process  of  transfer  from 
patronage  to  appropnations  was  in  full  swing  by  1 170. 7 Bishops  sought  to 
prevent  the  monks  increasing  pensions  or  installing  clerks  on  their  own 
authonty  and  were  particularly  concerned  with  arrangements  concerning 
vicarages.8  At  the  same  time  “pious  laymen  of  the  ncher  sort”  began  to 
establish  chapels,  foundations  which  required  the  bishop’s  consent  and 
often  led  to  disputes  and  hence  to  fuller  documentation  than  for  many 
pansh  churches.9 


3 D.  Knowles,  The  monastic  order  in  England  ...  940-1216  (Cambridge,  1966),  595- 
600;  J.R.H.  Moorman,  Church  life  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Cambndge, 
1946),  295-6. 

4 C.  Brooke,  “Gregorian  Reform  m action:  clerical  marriage  in  England,  1050-1200", 
Cambridge  Historical  Journal,  xii  (1955),  1-21. 

5 C.  Brooke,  Medieval  church  and  society  (London,  1971),  123. 

6 Ibid.,  126-9;  cf  Life  of  Ail  red  of  Rie\>aulx  by  Walter  Daniel,  ed.  F.M.  Powicke 
(London,  1950),  pp.  xxxiv-v. 

7 C.  R.  Cheney,  From  Beclcet  to  Langton  (Manchester,  1965),  1 25. 

8 Ibid.,  123,  131-6;  M.  Brett,  The  English  church  under  Henry  I (Oxford,  1975),  128. 

1 Cheney,  Becket  to  Langton,  1 66. 
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The  general  trends  can  be  followed  in  studies  of  particular  estates.  No 
exact  figure  has  been  given  for  the  proportion  of  tithes  in  the  income  of 
Durham  Pnory,  but  the  tithes  of  fifteen  appropnated  churches  “contnbuted 
the  largest  single  source  of  income  under  the  bursar’s  control”.10  The 
relative  importance  of  spintual  and  temporal  income  shifted  considerably 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  years  after  Bannockburn  bringing 
“unmitigated  disaster”  to  a house  which  denved  significant  revenues  from 
the  tithes  of  northern  Northumberland  and  from  Berwickshire. 1 1 Stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  importance  of  tithes  at  Peterborough  Abbey  but  spiritual 
revalues  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  really  major  significance  in  income. 
The  monks  of  Westminster  denved  their  income  “in  overwhelming  degree” 
from  real  property:  according  to  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas 
spiritualities  formed  twenty  one  percent  of  income.  The  Austin  canons  of 
Bolton,  even  after  a recait  attempt  to  appropnate  churches,  drew  no  more 
than  a quarter  of  thar  income  from  spintualities.14  Appropriated  churches 
contnbuted  some  fifteen  per  cart  of  Battle  Abbey’s  income.15  Estimates  for 
the  contnbution  of  spiritualities  at  Thomey  and  Crowland  fall  in  the  range 
ten  to  twaity  per  cent  while  figures  for  Malton  Priory’s  spintualities  fall  m 
much  the  same  range,  sixteen  to  nineteen  per  cent.16  Studies  of  lesser 
houses  of  late  foundation  m Leicestershire  indicate  that  tithe  played  a 
greater  part  in  their  economies,  perhaps  as  important  as  rent  but  never 
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I.  Kershaw,  Bolton  Priory:  the  economy  of  a northern  monastery,  1286-1325 
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contributing  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  income.17  A continental 
contemporary  of  Coldingham  Pnory,  established  in  1094,  was  little 
dep aidant  on  tithes  by  tire  time  its  accounts  become  available  in  the 
fourteenth  century  1 8 

Looking  to  English  episcopal  estates,  thirteenth-century  bishops  of 
Winchester  derived  a gross  income  of  the  order  of  £6,000  almost 
exclusively  from  rents  and  other  landed  sources  while  bishops  of  Ely 
obtained  a smaller  but  still  significant  income  very  largely  from  raits  and 
the  profits  of  agriculture.19 

There  are  a number  of  variables  in  all  of  this,  vanables  which  are  by  no 
means  independent  There  were  differences  in  the  traditions  of  monastic 
orders  m their  attitudes  to  tithes,  notably  as  between  Cistercians  and 
Augustimans.  The  date  of  foundation  made  a difference:  what  was 
possible  for  the  old  orders  was  not  always  so  for  later  houses;  patronage 
was  not  equally  available,  tithes  being  particularly  attractive  to  less  wealthy 
men  ambitious  to  found  a house.21 

At  the  level  of  a particular  (Rutland)  parish,  the  first  step  towards 
appropriating  the  revenues  of  All  Saints,  Oakham,  and  its  chapels  at 
Langham,  Egleton,  Brooke  and  Gunthorpe  was  taken  on  Westminster 
Abbey’s  initiative  in  1 178. 22  There  was  a struggle  with  the  rector  and  the 


RH  Hilton,  The  economic  development  of  some  Leicestershire  estates  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  (Oxford,  1947),  6,  21-33;  RR  Hilton,  .1  medie\’al  society: 
the  west  midlands  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (London,  1966),  30-41. 

18  M.-N.  Grippari-Paganiol,  “Religieux  et  biens  temporels:  le  prierure  de  Saint-Georges 
d’Hesdin  (1094-1553)”,  Revue  du  Nord,  74.(1992),  251. 

19  J.Z.  Titow,  “Land  and  population  on  the  bishop  of  Winchester’s  estates,  1209-1350” 
(unpublished  dissertation,  Cambridge,  1962),  10;  E.  Miller,  The  abbey  and  bishopnc  of 
Ely  (Cambridge,  1969),  94. 

20  G.  Constable,  Monastic  tithes  from  their  oiigins  to  the  twelfth  century  (Cambridge, 
1964),  139,  Kershaw,  Bolton  Priory,  60. 

21  E.  Miller  and  J.  Hatcher,  Medieval  England:  rural  society  and  economic  change, 
1086-1348  (London,  1978),  183. 

22  Dean  & Chapter  of  Westminster,  Dean’s  Yard,  London,  Westminster  Abbey 
Muniments  [WAM]  12732,  WAM  20619  and  20620;  E.  Mason.  “Westminster  Abbey's 
Rutland  churches,  1066-1214”,  Rutland  Record , 5 (1985),  163-6,  and  J.  Donnelly, 
“Westminster  Abbey’s  Oakham  manor,  1275-1535”,  ibid.,  167-71. 
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ordinary  (the  bishop  of  Lincoln)  but  Abbot  Barking  of  Westminster 
completed  the  take  over  of  the  parochial  tithes,  carrying  off  the  rector’s 
royal  charters  as  trophies  of  victory 23  The  story  can  also  be  followed  in  the 
Lincoln  archives  as  the  monks  moved  from  advowson,  to  the  dispute  with 
the  rector  to  the  ordination  of  a vicarage.24  The  monks  had  then  merely  to 
keep  a careful  eye  on  the  secular  manor  centred  on  Oakham  Castle  where 
the  chapel  was  an  obvious  threat  to  monastic  tithes.25  The  appropriation 
was  completed  in  the  years  between  1 178  and  1231,  known  to  be  a penod 
of  rampant  pnce  inflation  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  monks  of 
Westminster  became  aware  of  the  value  of  tithes,  a ten  per  cent  levy  on  the 
increasingly  lucrative  grain  production  of  a large  parish,  at  a time  not  only 
of  increasing  prices  but  also  of  expansion  of  the  arable  area  .26 

Scottish  estates 

Scotland  presents  much  the  same  picture.  The  differences  identified  by 
Professor  Cowan  were  that  the  process  of  appropnation  of  parochial 
revalues  to  monastic  foundations  was  taken  very  much  further  in  the 
northern  kingdom.27  The  starting  point  was  control  of  the  advowson,  often 
given  by  lay  patrons.  The  intermediate  steps  were  bargains  struck  with  new 


WAM  20621;  20622,  20619,  20620;  20615  (E.  Mason,  Westminster  Abbey  charters, 
1066  - c.  1214  (London,  1988),  150),  20618;  Harvey,  Westminster  Abbey,  92-3. 

Rotuli  Hugonis  de  Welles,  episcopi  Lincolniensis,  A.D.  MCCIX-MCCXXX V,  ed. 
W.P.W.  Phillimore  (Lincoln  Record  Society  [LRS],  3,  1909),  i,  138,  Registrum 
antiquissimum  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  ed.  C.W.  Foster  (LRS,  28,  1933)  ii, 
nos.  1008,  1009  and  374,  Rotuli  Roberti  Grosseteste,  episcopi  Lincolniensis,  A.D. 
MCCXXV-MCCLIII,  ed.  F.N.  Davis  (LRS,  11,  1914),  158,  177. 

Rotuli  Ricardi  Gravesend,  diocesis  Lincolniensis,  ed.  F.N.  Davies  (LRS,  20,  1925) 
101,  cf  WAM  Book  II  (the  “Westminster  Domesday”)  fo.  601v. 

P.D.  A Harvey,  “The  English  inflation,  1180-1220”,  Past  and  Present,  61  (1973),  3- 
30;  J.Z.  Titow,  English  rural  society,  1200-1350  (London,  1969),  33-6. 

Cowan,  “Aspects  of  appropriation”;  Cowan,  “Religious  and  the  cure  of  souls”; 
Cowan,  Vicarages  and  the  cure  of  souls”;  I.B.  Cowan,  Parishes  of  Medieval  Scotland 
(Scottish  Record  Society,  93,  Edinburgh,  1967),  iy-v,  I.B.  Cowan,  “Appropriation  of 
parish  churches”,  in  An  historical  atlas  of  Scotland,  edd.  P.  McNeill  and  R.  Nicholson  (St 
Andrews,  1975),  37-8  and  maps  36-9, 1.  B.  Cowan,  “Appropriation  of  parish  churches  by 
1560”,  in  Atlas  of  Scottish  history  to  1707 , edd.  P.G.B.  McNeill  and  HL.  MacQueen 
(Edinburgh,  1996),  368-9. 
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presentees  as  to  the  divisions  of  tithes  or  payment  of  pensions.  Towards  the 
aid  of  the  twelfth  century,  popes  and  Scottish  bishops  took  an  interest  in 
appropnations,  the  bishops  being  anxious  to  control  the  process,  insisting 
that  episcopal  consent  was  needed  for  an  appropnation,  and  ensunng  that  a 
perpetual  vicarage  was  instituted  In  1215  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
voiced  the  feeling,  which  certainly  ante-dates  1215,  that  “since  . . . the  mouth 
of  the  ox  that  threshes  should  not  be  muzzled,  and  he  who  serves  the  altar 
should  live  by  the  altar  ...  a sufficient  portion  should  be  assigned  for  the 
priest”  Scottish  bishops  and  provincial  councils  of  the  thirteenth  century 
remained  concerned  about  vicarage  setdements.  Towards  the  end  of 
Scotland’s  medieval  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  1560,  Ian  Cowan  calculated 
that  eighty  six  per  cent  of  all  Scottish  panshes  had  their  rectonal  tithes 
appropnated  and,  of  these  fifty  six  per  cent  also  had  their  vicarage  revalues 
appropnated  to  universities,  colleges  and  collegiate  churches.  The  rate  of 
appropnation  was  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  European  country, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Switzerland,  the  rate  in  England  being  only 
thirty  seven  per  cent.  Tithes  played  a much  greater  part  in  Scottish 
monastic  finances  than  was  the  case  south  of  the  Tweed  and  Solway:  “the 
appropnation  of  pansh  churches  to  religious  houses  went  far  towards 
solving  the  problem  of  their  endowment”.24 

The  general  pattern  can  be  tested  against  surviving  fragments  of  Bishop 
Halton’s  Taxation,  the  Scottish  contemporary  of  the  English  “Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas”.30  The  surviving  portion  (two  of  the  ongmal  eighteen 
taxation  rolls)  relates  only  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian  and  was, 
probably,  compiled  by  Hairy  of  Homcastle,  Pnor  of  Coldingham.  ’1  Apart 
from  the  gaieral  under-statement  to  be  expected  in  tax  assessments,  there 
are  grounds  for  thinking  that  Halton  may  under-value  temporalities  rather 


28  J.  Gilchrist,  The  church  and  economic  activity  in  the  middle  ages  (London,  1969). 
17;  the  tag  is  Liber  Deuteronomii , xxv,  4,  as  it  happens  notorious  as  Henry  VTH’s  least 
favourite  chapter  for  the  purposes  of  the  king's  Great  Matter 
20  Cowan,  “Religious  and  the  cure  of  souls”,  215. 

30  Discussed  in  J.  Donnelly,  “Taxations  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  1254-1366  - 
Durham  evidence”,  in  Innes  Review  (forthcoming). 

31  J.  Donnelly,  “The  earliest  Scottish  charters?”,  Scottish  Historical  Re\>iew  [SHR], 
(1989),  20. 
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more  than  spintualities.32  The  taxation  did  not  always  distinguish  clearly 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  revenues  but  in  most  cases  the  actual  figure 
for  spiritualities  lies  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  range  given.  The  canons 
regular  recorded  the  highest  figures:  Dryburgh  (63%-80%),  then  Holyrood 
(54%-7 1 %),  and  Cambuskenneth  (49%-80%).  The  black  monks  denved 
less  of  their  total  income  from  tithes  but  the  proportions  are  still  substantial 
for  Kelso  (58%)  and  Durham-Coldingham  (46%-60%).  On  the  other  hand 
the  Cistercians  had  little  (Newbattie,  11%)  or  nothing  (Melrose  and 
Culross)  from  tins  source.  The  Cistercian  nuns  defy  categonzation:  Eccles 
(68%),  Coldstream  (41%),  North  Berwick  (32%),  Berwick  (26%),  St 
Bothans  (17%),  Haddington  (12%)  and  Manuel  (ml).  In  so  far  as  there  is  a 
pattern  in  Lothian  it  is  that  houses  vaned,  as  did  English  foundations,  in  the 
extent  of  their  reliance  on  tithe  but  that  the  average  Scottish  house  was  very 
much  more  dependent  on  spiritualities  titan  its  southern  counterpart.  This 
is,  of  course,  simply  the  other  side  of  the  com  which  interested  Professor 
Cowan:  if  approp nations  were  at  a high  rate,  so  too  must  have  beet 
revalues. 

The  Durham-Coldingham  estate 

In  the  case  of  the  Durham-Coldingham  estate  what  this  amounted  to  is 
set  out  in  various  taxations.  The  Old  Taxation,  which  (I  think)  dates  from 
1254,  puts  tite  total  of  spintual  revenues  at  £383.  6s.  8d.,  including  tithes 
retained  by  vicars,  revenues  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
rectonal  tithes  in  the  sources  33  Bagimond’s  taxation  (starting  in  1274)  puts 
the  rectonal  tithes  at  £579.  Is.  3d.,  or,  including  vicars’  tithes,  £667  4s 
7d.34  In  Halton’s  taxation  (1293)  the  corresponding  figures  are  £739  7s  Od. 


J.  Donnelly,  “The  lands  of  Coldingham  Priory,  1100-1300”  (unpublished 
dissertation,  Cambridge,  1989),  19-27. 

Arbroath  Liber,  i,  234-6,  Dunfermline  Registrum,  205-6  and  St  Andrews  Liber,  31-2, 
39;  the  widest  possible  range  is  1201  x 1268.  Citations  follow  the  Printed  sources  of 
Scottish  histoiv  (supplement  to  SHR,  1963). 
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Muniments  of  the  Dean  & Chapter  of  Durham,  die  Prior's  Kitchen,  the  College, 
Durham  [DCD],  Miscellaneous  Charters  [MC]  1051,  “Bagimond’s  roll:  a statement  of  die 
tenths  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland”,  ed.  A.  I.  Cameron  (later  Dunlop),  Scottish  History 
Society, Miscellany,  vi  (Edinburgh,  1939),  33-6,  58-60. 
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and  £844  6s  lOd  35  These  figures  are  large  where,  for  example,  the  annual 
rent  of  the  standard  peasant  family  holding  was  13s  4d.36  What  then 
happened  was  (I  think)  that  Halton’s  taxation  was  abandoned,  probably  by 
1308  and  certainly  by  1326,  with  the  pope  (Clement  V)  and  the  king 
(Robert  I)  allowing  a reversion  to  the  Old  Taxation:  accepting  artificial  or 
conventional  valuations,  but  pushing  the  tax  rate  from  the  traditional  tenth 
as  high  as  21.25%  per  cent.37  The  Durham-Coldingham  churches  were 
accordingly  valued  at  their  Old  Taxation  figures  for  1326  and  this  may 
have  also  been  true  of  Kelso  in  the  early  fourteenth  century 38 

Professor  Cowan  examined  monastic  estates  in  tithes  on  a pansh  by 
pansh  basis  and  discussed  the  process  of  appropriation  mainly  in  terms  its 
impact  on  the  panshes.  The  process  of  acquisition  of  a portfolio  of 
churches  within  the  general  portfolio  of  an  estate  can,  however,  be 
approached  in  an  economic  perspective  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
appropriating  corporation.  Since  the  Durham-Coldingham  estate  is  the  best 
documented  of  Scottish  medieval  estates  - the  “choicest  and  best”  of 
Scottish  monastic  muniments  being  preserved  at  Durham,  safe  from  the 
vanous  outbursts  of  presbyterian  enthusiasms  which  wrecked  havoc  among 
episcopal  and  capitular  archives  in  Scotland  - there  is  a chance  to  discover 
the  processes  by  which  the  estate,  seal  at  the  haght  of  its  medieval 
prospenty  in  1293  was  built  up. 

The  earliest  stage,  control  of  advowson,  is  documented  in  bulls  and 
charters  which  confirm  Durham’s  possessions,  including  its  estates  in 
Scotland  37  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that,  although  modem 
authonties  have  followed  a hare  started  by  Professor  G.W.S.  Barrow, 
supported  by  Professor  R.B.  Dobson’s  observation  that  the  mention  of 


35  DCD  Locellus  XVIE.  100  (Coldingham  Correspondence  [CC],  app.,  pp.  cviii-cxvii). 
Later  figures  make  an  interesting  comparison:  J.  Kirk  (ed.).  The  Books  of  .Assumption  of 
the  Thirds  of  Benefices  (Oxford,  1995),  188,  189,  199-203. 

36  DCD  MC  1453,  National  Library  of  Scotland  [NLS],  MS  2949,  fo.  21r.  Adv.  MS 
35.3.8  fo.  254r. 

37  DCD  Bursar’s  Account  Rolls  1330/1. 

38  DCD  Cartuarium  Vetus  [CV],  schedule  stitched  to  fo.  168v;  cf  MC  1365  (CC,  app 
p.  xv);  NLS,  MS  Adv.  34.5. 1,  fo.  6r-v  {Kelso  Liber , 470-3). 

39  Donnelly,  “Earliest  Scottish  charters?’,  18 
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“only”  an  ecdesia  at  Coldingham  implies  that  there  was  no  monastic  house 
there  between  1094  and  1 139,  Pope  Alexander  III  took  a different  view  and 
(although  hardly  infallible)  may  well  have  been  right 40  Although  we  have 
elaborate  confirmation  by  popes,  kings  of  England,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
.Andrews,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  no  Scottish  confirmations  for  these 
estates  except  for  documents  couched  in  the  most  general  of  terms.41  The 
“North  Durham”  documents  are  well  known  in  Scotland,  despite  being 
pnnted  in  English  publications;  the  papal  bulls  have  been  largely  ignored, 
periiaps  because  of  their  publication  in  an  obscure  German  series.  These 
sources  allow  a dated  list  of  acquisitions  .43  The  list  may  be  set  out,  marking 
the  churches  named  with  an  asterisk  (*)  as: 

Church  1146  1154x  1157  1199x  1199x  1204 

1166  1202  1202 

Coldingham  ****** 

Berwick  ****** 


G.W.S.  Barrow,  The  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  government,  church  and  society  from  the 
ele\’enth  century  to  the  fourteenth  century'  (London,  1973),  168-9,  R.B.  Dobson,  “The  last 
English  monks  on  Scottish  soil”,  SHR,  xlvi  (1967),  2,  n.2,  Dobson,  Durham  Priory,  317. 
Professor  Cowan  was  at  first  neutral  on  the  issue  ( Religious  Houses,  55-6)  but  seems  to 
have  been  persuaded  by  Professor  Dobson,  I.  B.  Cowan,  “The  monastic  history  of  the 
diocese  of  St  Andrews”,  in  J.  Higgit,  Medieval  art  and  architecture  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Andrews  (British  Archaeological  Association,  1994),  7.  Professor  Somerville  saw  the 
implications  of  Scotia  Pontifrcia,  papal  letters  to  Scotland  before  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III,  ed.  W.  Somerville  (Oxford,  1982),  95  but  was  rather  too  quick  to  assume 
that  the  pope  (rather  than  the  professors)  was  “confused”. 

41  Donnelly,  “Earliest  Charters?’,  18-19. 

Papsturkunden  in  England , ed.  W.  Holtzmann,  li  (Abhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  Philologisch-historische  Klasse,  Dritte  Folge,  15, 
Berlin,  1936),  iii  (Abhandlungen  ...,  Dritte  Folge,  33,  Gottingen,  1953).  Scotia  Pontifrcia, 
95  is  Papsturkunden  in  England,  ii,  204. 

The  texts  are  a bull  of  Eugenius  III  (1 146),  Ibid.,  ii,  5 1 (cf  iii,  56);  a charter  of  Henry 
II  (1154x66),  DCD  3.  l.Reg.l  (Foedarium  Prioratus  Dunelmensis,  ed.  W.  Greenwell 
(Surtees  Society,  58,  1872)  appendix  to  preface,  no.  2);  a bull  of  Adrian  IV  (1157), 
Papsturkunden,  ii,  107,  charters  of  Bishop  Roger  of  St  Andrews  (1199x1202),  DCD  MC 
958  (Raine,  North  Durham  [VD],  469)  and  MC  971  (ND  470);  and  a charter  of  King 
John,  DCD  3. 1. Reg.  16  ( Foedarium  Dunelmensis,  pp.  94-7). 
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Fishwick 

Swinton 

Ednam 

Sti  chill 

Oldcambus 

Edrom 

Lamberton 


* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* 
* 
* 


* * * 

* * 
* * * 

* 

* * * 

* * * 

* * * 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Earlston  * * 

The  appearance  of  Swinton  in  only  one  of  the  two  episcopal  texts  raises 
a question  of  authenticity  to  be  discussed  in  due  course.  The  disappearance 
of  Stichill  is  simply  enough  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  may  have  been 
understood  by  the  bishop  as  being  still  part  of  the  mother-church  of  Ednam, 
a chapel  rather  than  an  independent  pansh.  Equally,  the  non-appearance  of 
Earlston  in  John’s  charter  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  copying 
material  in  his  father’s  charter  rather  than  giving  a completely  up-to-date 
list. 


It  seems  clear  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  monastic  estate,  and 
certainly  by  1147,  the  monks  possessed  a nucleus  of  five  churches: 
Coldingham,  Berwick,  Fishwick,  Swinton  and  Ednam,  with  its  chapel  at 
Stichill."w  By  1157,  or  a little  earlier  if  Hairy  IT’s  charter  ante-dates  Adrian 
IV’s  bull,  the  monks  had  acquired  three  upland  panshes:  Oldcambus, 
Edrom  and  Lamberton  43  Finally,  Earlston  was  added  to  the  estate  by  1202, 
a chapel  of  the  parish  of  Edrom  which  had  beai  hotly  disputed  in  the 
twelfth  century  46  The  estate  was  thus  complete  by  1 202,  all  the  churches 


44  Cowan,  Parishes,  33,  215;  ibid,  17,  26,  DCD  MC  986,  987.  CV  fo.  106v  (AD  456), 
Papsturkiinden , ii,  203;  Cowan,  Panshes  67,  MC  5960,  CV  fo.  106r  (AD,  449,  Lawne. 
Charters  [ESQ,  213),  MC  978  (AD  450);  Cowan,  Parishes , 193-4;  ibid,  59-60,  188, 
DCD  MC  1321,  CV  fo.  105r  (AD  451);  CV  fos.  3 lr-33v  ( The  letters  of  Innocent  III  (1198- 
1216)  concerning  England  and  Wales , ed.  C.R.  and  M.G.  Cheney  (Oxford,  1967).  no. 
299,  cf!  Papsturkiinden,  ii,  278):  the  charter  noted  briefly  by  Raine  (AD  452)  cannot  now 
be  traced. 

4?  Cowan,  Parishes,  5;  60;  126-7. 

Ibid.,  57,  Papsturkiinden,  ii,  206,  208. 
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listed  by  the  time  of  Bagimond’s  Taxation  of  1274  having  been  acquired 
(as  advowsons  if  not  as  approp nations)  by  then. 

In  many  cases  the  exact  date  of  the  appropnation  is  difficult  to 
establish  and  the  rather  fragmentary  matenals  can  often  only  establish  the 
latest  possible  date.  Coldingham  was  probably  always  m monastic  hands, 
there  being  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a rector.  Swinton  was 
appropnated  by  1208,  Oldcambus  followed  by  1213  with  Earlston  falling 
to  the  monks  m the  same  year47  Berwick  was  appropnated  by  1245, 
Edrom  by  1266  when  the  incumbent  vicar  died  and  Ednam  by  1271  and 
that  for  the  tenure  of  at  least  one  vicar.48  Fishwick  appears  as  an 
appropnation  in  Bagimond’s  Roll  in  1274.49 

Episcopal  approval 

Although  the  date  of  any  particular  appropnation  is  uncertain,  the  decisive 
step  from  advowson  to  appropnation  can  be  dated  precisely  thanks  to  a 
charter  issued  by  Roger  de  Beaumont,  long  elect  of  St  Andrews,  soon  after 
his  consecration:  the  document  speaks  for  itself  in  phrases  which  may  stnke 
the  reader  as  especially  fine  examples  of  ecclesiastical  cant.  At  Whitsun, 
1199,  the  year  of  King  John’s  coronation,  Bishop  Roger  of  St  Andrews 
confirmed  to  Bertram,  the  Pnor,  and  the  monks  of  Durham  all  the  churches 
which  they  had  appropriated  before  he  came  to  the  see  (in  11 99). 50 
Moreover  because  of  his  love  for  the  most  precious  confessor  Cuthbert, 
Roger  granted  that  the  monks  might  appropriate  the  other  churches  which 
they  owned  in  his  diocese  on  the  death  of  the  then  incumbents,  without 
presenting  new  rectors  in  future:  confirming  Ecclesios  i/las  qiios  in 
Episcopatn  scmcti  Andre  in  nsus  proprios  habnenint  and  granting  alias 
Ecclesios  qnas  in  memorate  Episcopatn  nostro  habent  decedentibns 
personis  sine  alicuins  alterias  persone  presentatione  ...  in  nsus  proprios 


DCD  MC  951,  Reg.  I.  fo.  108r,  (ND  526);  DCD  1.1. Spec. 29  (ND  712),  MC  1203, 
Reg.  L fo.  1 08r-v  (ND  541),  MC  1 153  (ND  179);  MC  1 173,  Reg.  L fo.  109v  (ND  533). 

DCD  MC  1356  (ND  654);  MC  1193,  Reg.  I.,  fo.  108v;  Durham  annals  and 
documents  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ed.  F.  Barlow  (Surtees  Society,  155,  1945),  157-8. 

49  “Bagimond’s  Roll”,  35,  cf  DCD  MC  1219. 

DCD  MC  1341,  CV  fo.  108r  (ND  647);  dating  by  John’s  coronation  is  surprising  in  a 
Scottish  act  but  the  bishop  was  the  son  of  an  English  earl  and  had  attended  the  ceremony. 
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pro  noluntcite  sua  comiertant  et  in  monu  propria  pacifice  possideant  This 
grant  was  to  sustain  Chnst’s  poor  and  support  hospitality.51  The  bishop’s 
concession  was  confirmed  by  the  pnor  and  convent  and  by  the  archdeacon 
of  St  Andrews.5"  The  monks  then  asked  the  bishop  to  spell  out  the  names  of 
the  churches  which  had  been  or  were  to  be  appropnated  and  he  duly  named 
eight  or  rune  churches.53  The  pnor  and  convent  again  confirmed  their 
bishop’s  grant,  a shorter  version  in  gaieral  tenns,  the  longer  reciting  it  in 
full.54  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  archdeacon  read  unspecified 
Durham  charters  to  the  St  Andrews  chapter,  the  Durham  monks  being 
anxious  to  secure  a measure  of  publicity  for  their  titles.55 

There  were  at  heart  of  this  documentary  ngmarole  certain  flaws  for  St 
Cuthbert’s  monks.  Tire  bishop  neglected  to  name  “all  the  chapels” 
belonging  to  these  parishes,  presumably  to  avoid  pre-judging  any  dispute 
with  the  earls  of  Dunbar.  The  first  version  of  his  grant  has  the  peculiar 
feature  of  an  unruled  text  but  a ruled  witness  list.  The  second  runs  in  the 
name  of  Roberns,  a cross  between  Robert  and  Roger,  a slip  of  the  pen  but  a 
peculiar  one  for  an  episcopal  chancery  to  make,  if  indeed  the  document  is  a 
product  of  the  episcopal  chancery.  There  is  moreover  a third  version  of  all 
this  in  Durham’s  cartulary  but  the  ongmal  episcopal  grant  has 
disappeared  56  Another  little  problem  was  that  the  first  version  does  not  (as 
a medieval  Durham  archivist  noted  in  his  endorsement)  actually  include 
Swinton  in  its  list  of  churches.  The  second  version  included  it  or,  to  put  the 
matter  rather  less  charitably,  repaired  the  omission  The  Durham  monks 
were  (on  one  view)  no  strangers  to  the  art  of  forgery  when  it  came  to 
charters  of  endowment  as  old  as  1094  7 There  may  be  a problem  here  for 


51  Ad  christi  paupemm  et  hospitum  sustenationenr,  cf  Cheney,  Becket  to  Langton , 124- 
5. 

52  DCD  MC  1343  (ND  468);  MC  1 238,  C V fo.  1 03r  (ND  5 1 0). 

53  DCD  MC  958  (ND  469),  MC  971  (ND  470). 

54  DCD  MC  954,  1343;  it  is  not  clear  which,  if  either,  of  these  texts  Raine  noted  as  ND 
468. 

55  DCD  MC  1344,  (ND  471). 

56  DCDCVfo.  107r(ix). 

57  Donnelly,  “Earliest  charters?’,  7;  for  an  entirely  different  view,  A.A.M.  Duncan. 
“The  earliest  Scottish  charters”,  SHR,  xxxviii  (1958).  103-35. 
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the  experts  in  episcopal  acta  and  the  “missing”  text  is  a potential  source  for 
a “spare”  episcopal  seal  for  monks  minded  to  improve  existing  grants.58 
While  there  may  have  been  room  for  improvement  in  detail  over  particular 
disputed  churches,  there  is  no  doubting  the  broad  picture:  appropnation 
was  in  full  spate  in  these  Berwickshire  churches  around  1200. 

Disendowment  of  rectors 

The  appropriation  of  pansh  churches  necessarily  involved  the  expropnation 
of  the  existing  village  rectors.  The  only  one  of  these  mat  known  in  any 
detail  is  Swein,  pnest  of  Fishwick.  He  held  lands  in  Fishwick,  Coldingham, 
Lumsdaine  and  Prenderguest,  the  fann  of  Renton  and  a fishery  or  fishpond 
which  he  had  made  and  cleared  of  stones,  “a  man  of  note  and  importance  in 
his  day”  who,  reading  between  the  lines  of  later  charters,  seems  to  have 
maintained  his  rights  agamst  the  monks.59  Seven  of  his  sons  salvaged  only 
the  merest  fragments  of  his  estate,  an  eighth  refusing  to  be  party  to  the 
settlement.60  A second  representative  of  the  old  order,  probably  more  of  a 
tithe  farmer  than  a parson,  illustrates  the  distinction  between  the  titular 
possessors  of  churches  and  those  who  actually  performed  the  pastoral 
office 61  Goze  had  his  son  installed  as  rector  of  Ednam  when  the  boy  was 
still  in  his  father’s  custody,  Goze  securing  a reversionary  interest  should  his 
son  die  providing  only  that  he  (Goze)  did  not  join  a religious  order  .62 

The  evidence  does  not  bear  and  firm  conclusions  as  to  the  hereditary 
nature  of  such  rectories.  Swein  did  see  one  of  his  sons  follow  him  into  the 
church,  although  his  benefice  is  unknown  and  may  not  have  been 


Cf  Canterbury’s  nest  of  forgers,  R.W.  Southern,  “The  Canterbury  forgeries”,  English 
Historical  Review,  lxxiii  (1958),  217-24. 

59  DCD  MC  558,  CV  fo.  lOOv  (ND  6,  ESC  22),  MC  754  (ND  106,  ESC  238),  MC  597 
(A'D  44,  Regesta  Region  Scottorum  [RRS],  ii,  73),  CV  fo.  102r-v  (ND  24,  ESC  106);  ESC, 
p.  346;  MC  573,  CV  fo.  lOOr,  (ND  21,  ESC  178),  MC  574,  CV  fo.  102v  (ND  22,  ESC 
1 1 1),  MC  1303,  (ND  448). 

60  DCD  MC  788,  (ND  1 1 5,  cf  640). 

Brett,  English  church,  218. 

DCD  MC  1201,  Reg.  I.,  fos.  108v-109r  (ND  523;  the  answer  to  the  little  puzzle  set 
by  Raine  lies  in  the  witness  list). 
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Fishwick”5  Goze  was  not  certainly  in  orders.  His  parson-son  was  evidently 
mairied,  although  his  own  son  did  not  follow  him  into  the  church.64  The 
only  clear  instance  of  succession  within  a family  is  the  two  Bovenells, 
Stephen  and  Peter,  who  were  incumbents  of  Swinton.  The  evidence  can 
certainly  be  read  as  showing  the  monks  replacing  a rector  with  a vicar  but 
allowing  son  to  succeeded  father  for  this  turn.65  On  the  other  hand  Stephen 
was  not  certainly  a rector  and  Peter  was  not  certainly  his  son. 

Ambiguous  on  the  question  of  hereditary  clerics,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  monks  imposed  pensions  on  rectors  as  a step  on  the  way  to 
appropnation.  Ednam  was  burdened  with  a pension  of  sixteen  marks  (£10 
13s  4d.),  Edrom  had  to  pay  twenty  marks  (£13  6s  8d.)  and  Earlston  three 
marks  (£2),  later  mcreased  to  ten  (£6  6s  8d.).66 

The  twelfth-century  rectors  suffered  an  enormous  loss.  The  solidly 
prosperous  Swein  at  Fish  wick,  with  numerous  sons  of  the  manse,  the 
Bovenells  at  Swinton  and  Goze  and  his  son  at  Ednam,  were  replaced  by 
much  less  prosperous  men  It  was  alleged  during  the  reign  of  Henry  ID  of 
Engl  arid  that  the  magnates  and  more  powerful  men  of  the  kingdom  were 
taking  an  increasing  share  of  the  terras  minomm  6 There  is  a parallel  in 
the  case  of  these  clerical  minores  dispossessed  by  the  monks  Such  men. 


Patrick  the  Dean,  possibly  identical  with  the  Patrick,  Dean  of  the  Merse  who  appears 
in  the  1170s,  D.E.R.  Watt,  Fasti  ecclesiae  Scoticame  medii  ae\’i  ad  annum  1658  (St 
Andrews,  1969),  322,  DCD  MC  713,  CV  fo.  1 15v,  Reg.  I.  fo.  21v  (.YD  165),  MC  985,  CV 
fo.  106v  (.YD  454),  MC  987x  (AD  455),  MC  987,  CV  fo.  106r  (AD  456),  MC  1337.  CV 
fo.  106r  (AD  460),  MC  13 19  (AD  461),  Coldstream  Cartulary,  no.  18. 

64  DCD  MC  883,  (.YD  199),  MC  952,  98 1 (AD  528). 

65  DCD  MC  1244,  Reg.  I.  fo.  14v,  (AD  525),  cf  MC  853  (AD  265),  MC  95 1,  Reg.  I.  fo. 
108r  (AD  526). 

66  DCD  MC  1201,  Reg.  I.  fos.  108v-109r  (AD  523);  DCD  MS  B.IV.26  fo.  4v  (CC  242); 
MC  1209  (AD  524),  MC  1173,  Reg.  I.  fo.  109v  (AD  535). 

67  W.  Stubbs,  Select  chatters  and  other  documents  of  English  constitutional  history,  ed. 
H.W.C.  Davies  (Oxford,  1913)  377;  an  alternative  is  to  translate  minores  as  “heirs''. 
Documents  of  the  baronial  movement  of  rebellion  and  reform,  ed.  R.F.  Trehame  and  LJ. 
Sanders  (Oxford,  1973),  87,  R.F.  Trehame,  Baronial  plan  of  reform  (Manchester.  1932), 
389.  The  text  itself  (...  magnatibus  et  potentionbus  regni  qui  terras  minomm 
ingrediuntur ) suggests  a contrast  and  the  petition  uses  aliquis  infra  aetatem  existens  (c.  2) 
to  describe  minors;  towns  contrasted  mangi  and  minores,  S.  Reynolds.  An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  English  medieval  towns  (Oxford,  1977),  130-9. 
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free  of  lay  control  of  revenues,  would  have  been  very  wealthy  local  figures, 
endowed  with  ten  per  cent  of  a pansh’s  agranan  production  as  well  as  the 
glebe  lands.  The  hereditary  element  had  no  chance  of  surviving  so  that,  in  a 
sense,  the  monks  were  responsible  for  preventing  the  nse  of  a non- 
hereditary  class  of  wealthy  but  bachelor  rectors  : 

Competing  interests 

The  other  interest  which  had  to  be  extinguished  was  that  of  the  lay  patrons 
although,  since  the  antiquity  of  an  abuse  was  likely  to  count  for  little  in 
twelfth- century  canon  law,  their  claim  to  ecclesiastical  revalues  was  as 
difficult  to  defend  as  hereditary  titles  to  benefices.  In  these  circumstances 
grants  of  church  became  a popular  expression  of  lay  piety,  the  grant  costing 
the  donor  nothing.68  The  earliest  grant  was  made  by  Thor  Long,  “Big 
Thor”,  of  Ednam.69  There  is  no  documentation  on  the  pomt  but  it  is  likely 
that  the  monks  acquired  Lamberton  from  the  Lindsays,  lords  of  the  village 

70 

and  Earlston,  where  the  Lindsays  also  held,  was  certainly  given  by  them. 

If  Durham’s  statement,  accepted  by  papal  judges  delegate,  that  it  had  forty 
years’  prescriptive  possession,  was  true,  then  Lindsay’s  grant  was  by  way 
of  amends  for  the  mischief  caused  by  his  earlier  grant  to  Kelso.71  Grants  by 
earls  of  Dunbar  were  ineffective  and  scarcely  disguise  the  bad  grace  with 
which  ecclesiastical  revalues  were  surrendered.  A dispute  over  the  tithes  of 
Little  Swinton  is  known  only  indirectly  but  certainly  dragged  on  for  a 
number  of  years.72  A dispute  over  Edrom  is  much  better  documented  in 
texts  which  hardly  seem  worth  the  parchment  they  were  written  on.  Edrom 
was  granted  before  1138  but  was  not  actually  handed  over  before  Earl 


Constable,  Monastic  tithes,  99,  K.J.  Stringer,  “Career  and  estates  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon”,  (unpublished  dissertation,  Cambridge,  1971),  203-4. 

69 

DCD  MC  722  (AO  162,  ESC  33),  CV  fo.  112v  (AO  102,  ESC  34);  both  date  from 
1107 x 1124. 

70 

DCD  MC  713,  CV  fo.  1 15v,  Reg.  I.  fo.  21v  (ND  165). 

DCD  MC  726  (ND  164,  ESC  270  and  pp.  448-9,  the  papal  bull  implied  by  these 
transactions  has  not  survived;  P.C.  Ferguson  and  R Somerville  take  praescriptio  to  mean 
“rule”  rather  than  a legal  prescription,  “Scotia  Pontificia,  additions  and  corrections”,  SHR, 
lxvi  (1987)  no.  1 67*,  note. 

72  DCD  MC  1244,  Reg.  I.  fo.  14v  (ND  525). 
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Gospatnck’s  death.73  The  new  earl  renewed  the  grant  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  confirmed  this  but  the  earl  nevertheless  modified  the  arrangement 
in  his  own  favour  in  1147. 74  Subsequent  earls  of  Dunbar  issued  a whole 
senes  of  confirmations,  for  what  they  may  have  been  worth  but  a dispute  of 
some  sort  rumbled  on,  surfacing  in  the  king’s  curia  in  1167,  where  the 
basis  of  Crowland  Abbey’s  claim  is  unknown  but  may,  Professor  Barrow 
suggests,  be  a grant  m favour  of  Abbot  Waltheof,  son  of  one  and  brother  of 
the  other  earl  Gospatnck.75  Descnbed  as  dispute  which  din  agitata  fnerat, 
its  settlement  was  obtained  only  at  the  pnce  of  an  annual  pension  of  rune 
marks  (£6)  per  year  to  Crowland  Abbey 76 

Crowland  was  only  one  of  Durham’s  many  competitors  for 
endowments.  The  monks,  with  due  regard  to  their  sainted  founder, 
doubtless  wished  to  avoid  being  seen  to  indulge  in  an  unseemly  scramble 
for  revalues  but  m a very  fluid  situation  they  had  to  act  to  pre-empt  the 
competition.  There  was  a measure  of  rationalisation  when  Durham 
obtained  nghts  in  Berwick  in  exchange  for  St  Cuthbert’s  ancient  nghts  in 
Melrose;  a similar  settlemoit  was  reached  with  Kelso.77  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  some  outnght  losses:  Nenthom  and  Newton,  two  of  the  three 
chapels  of  Ednam,  lost  to  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews.78  Durham  claimed 
Gordon  as  a ploy  in  litigation:  a pansh  surrendered  without  much  sense  of 


DCD  MC  788  (AD  111,  ESC  117);  MC  571  (AD  19,  ESC  121),  MC  572  (AD  20. 
ESC,  p.  400). 

74  DCD  MC  777,  CV  fo.  1 1 1 v (AD  1 12).  confirmed  by  MC  757  (AD  103,  ESC  133); 
MC  5960,  CV  fo.  106v  (AD  449,  ESC  213),  cf  MC  1346,  CV  fo.  107r  (AD  457);  MC 
583,  CV  fo.  103r  (AD  21,  ESC  178):  the  scribe,  as  Raine  notes,  nods  as  regards  the  date. 
75.  DCD  MC  787,  677,  CV  fo.  1 1 lv,  Reg.  I.  fo.  17v  (AD  114),  MC  764,  CV  fo.  1 12r  (AD 
116)  and  MC  745,  746  (AD  135);  MC  612  (AD  40,  RRS,  ii,  105(A)),  MC  609,  CV  fo. 
103r  (AD  41,  RRS,  ii,  124),  cf  Papsturkunden,  iii,  p.  119;  RRS,  ed.  G.W.S.  Barrow,  ii. 
193-4. 

76  DCD  1.4.Ebor.9,  MC  5989,  CV  fo.  1 13v,  Cart.  IV.  fo.  1 12v  (AD  642).  Raine  printed 
from  CV  thinking  that  the  original  was  lost;  it  was,  exceptionally,  included  m the 
Repertorium  Magnum  classification. 

77  DCD  MC  570,  CV  fo.  102v  (AD  18,  ESC  1 19);  MC  987**  (AD  453),  MC  1354  (AD 
643),  MC  985,  CV  fo.  106v  (AD  454),  MC  987*  (ND  455). 

78  DCD  MC  1309,  Reg.  I.  fos.  llv-12r  (AD  462),  MC  589,  CV  fo.  103r,  Reg.  I.  fos. 
19v-20r  ( AD  52,  RRS,  ii,  368);  MC  1212,  Reg.  L fo.  17r  (AD  535).  MC  1308.  CV  fo.  108r 
(AD  473),  MC  1301  (AD  476);  cf  MC  1305  (AD  484)  and  MC  957  (AD  583). 
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loss.79  Homdean  was  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Durham  by  (Pope) 
Alexander  EH,  perhaps  when  a grant  of  temporalities  became  garbled  in 
transmission  to  Rome:  the  church  fell  to  Kelso.80  Smailhom  came  bnefly 
within  Durham’s  influence  with  a grant  of  a pension  but  ultimately 
Dryburgh  Abbey  secured  the  prize  81  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  the 
ones  which  got  away  was  tire  church  of  Mordington.  The  monks  acquired 
every  one  of  the  surrounding  panshes  but  Mordington  remained  a rectory,  a 
situation  which  may  perhaps  be  attnbuted  to  the  influence  of  the  knights 
who  were  lords  of  the  village  82 

Administration 

The  tithes  which  the  monks  set  about  acquiring  in  the  1 190s  were  of  great 
importance  in  the  economy  of  their  houses.  There  was  royal  support  for 
ecclesiastical  claims  in  the  form  of  a writ  to  compel  payment  of  tithe.83  The 
sacred  cause  of  tithe  collection  added  that  rarest  of  creatures  to  the 
medieval  Kalendar,  a Scottish  bishop-martyr,  in  a bishop  of  Caithness 
done  to  death  by  peasants  opposed  to  his  attempts  to  increase  tithes.*4  The 
importance  of  tithe  is  shown  in  a staking  way  by  “statutes”  of  two  pnors  of 
Coldingham,  Thomas  and  Bertram,  both  of  whom  were  promoted  to  the 
headship  of  the  mother  house.  Thomas  renewed  a statute  first  made  by 
Bertram  that  as  the  revenues  of  churches  in  Lothian  increased  then  the 
number  of  monks  at  Coldingham  and  Durham  should  also  be  increased.85 
The  increase  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  two  monks  per  twenty  marks  (£13  6s 


Cowan,  Parishes,  77,  DCD  MC  1354  (ND  643),  MC  5989  (ND  646). 

Papsturkunden,  ii,  204,  cf  ibid.,  in,  p.  119,  DCD  MC  728,  (ND  155),  and  MC  718 
(ND  156);  Cowan,  Parishes,  83;  on  Gordon  and  Homdean,  N.F.  Shead,  “Lands  and 
churches  of  Kelso  Abbey”,  in  McNeill  and  MacQueen,  Atlas,  364. 

^ DCD  MC  712,  CV  fo.  1 13v,  Reg.  I.  fo.  108r  (ND  157);  Cowan,  Parishes,  84. 

Register  of  John  Halton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1291-1324,  ed.  W.N.  Thompson 
(Canterbury  and  York  Society,  12,  13,  London,  1913),  i,  43-4,  DCD  MC  4506,  Cowan, 
Parishes,  151;  a well-known  rector  of  the  parish  is  not  quite  so  grand  as  once  thought:  J. 
Ferguson,  The  Declaration  of  Arbroath  (Edinburgh,  1970),  29-31,  now  superseded  by 
Professor  Duncan’s  discussion  in  RRS,  v,  pp.  201-3. 

W Cormack,  Teinds  and  Agriculture  (Oxford,  1930),  21-2. 

Duncan,  Kingdom,  528. 

DCD  MS  B.IV.26,  fo.  5r  (CC  242-5). 
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8d.),  one  serving  at  Coldingham,  the  other  at  Durham.  Pnor  Melsonby  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  lay  down  a minimum  of  seventy  monks  at  Durham 
and  thirty,  in  addition  to  the  Pnor,  at  Coldingham.  Things  changed  so  much 
after  1235  that  the  text  was  later  read  as  establishing  maximum  numbers 
but  at  the  time,  looking  to  an  unclouded  future,  Pnor  Thomas  expected  to 
see  increasing  revenues  and  numbers,  confident  that  the  man  qui  cnitem 
cnigmentaverit  would  obtain  grace  in  the  present  and  glory  beyond  measure 
in  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  augmentation  of  communities  was  not 
something  to  be  left  to  chance,  Melsonby  laying  down  rules  for  accounting 
procedures  for  cells  to  prepare  duplicate  rolls  each  year,  setting  out  the 
rents,  possessions  and  profits  belonging  to  the  church.  The  accounts  were 
to  be  sent  to  Durham  for  audit  and  the  head  of  the  cell  was  to  visit  Durham 
to  render  account  of  the  state  of  his  house.  It  was  recognised  that  such 
accounts  might  show  that  a house  had  been  diminished  rather  than 
augmented  but  the  pnor  obviously  wanted, to  rule  out  administrative 
incompetence  as  distinct  from,  say,  a poor  year  for  pnces,  as  a cause.  The 
evidence  does  not  perhaps  give  Prior  Bertram  his  due,  for  the  policy  of 
appropriating  tithes  was  laid  down  in  his  time  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  squared  (albeit  at  the  pnce  of  two  chapels),  it  remaining  only  for 
men  such  as  Melsonby  to  wait  for  the  existing  parsons  to  die  off.  The 
measure  of  the  success  of  these  able  administrators  in  securing  tithes  at  a 
favourable  moment  was  the  £424  10s  2d.  recorded  as  income  from  pansh 
revenues  in  the  1290s. 

One  attraction  of  spintualities  was  that  they  were  relatively  easy  to 
administer.  Tithes  involved  little  expense  m collection,  the  mam  requirement 
being  a degree  of  vigilance  in  case  of  fraud.  The  main  costs  arose  from  the 
monks’  duties  of  good  lordship  in  respect  of  their  spintual  estates 

The  fundamental  obligation,  having  appropnated  the  tithes,  was  to  see 
to  the  cure  of  the  souls  of  the  tithe-payers.86  The  pansh  of  Coldingham  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  sacnstan,  assisted  by  chaplains  87  Berwick,  periiaps 


86  Cf  G.  Depray,  “Le  temporal  de  l’abbaye  d’Helecine  au  XIP  siecle:  un  piege  pour  les 
Norbertins”,  Revue  du  Nord,  62  (1990),  429. 

87  Calendar  of  papal  letters  ...  Benedict  XIII  of  Avignon,  ed.  F.  McGurk  (Edinburg, 
1976)  286  and  287;  DCD  MS.IV.26,  fo.  2r-v  (CC  239-40),  discussed  in  Duncan, 
Kingdom , 300-1:  attribution  to  Prior  Ralph  in  1214  is  Raine's  error:  M.D.  Knowles, 
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the  wealthiest  town  in  thirteenth-century  Scotland,  was  served  by  both 
chaplains  and  vicars.88  The  other  churches  were  served  by  vicars, 
supported  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  the  chaplains  of  the  private  chapels  of 
the  gentry. 

A final,  and  occasional,  administrative  task  was  to  keep  a look  out  for 
any  potential  threats  to  the  estate.  The  nuns  of  Berwick  were  taken  to  court 
to  settle  their  obligation  to  pay  tithes  and  the  mayor  and  burgesses  involved 
in  a similar  dispute  known  only  from  its  settlement.89  A bishop  of  St 
Andrews  was  prevailed  upon  to  disclaim  any  precedent  arising  from  a 
violent  incident  in  which  the  monks  could  see  potentially  dire  threats  to  their 
rights.90 


Patronage 

The  patronage  of  churches  and  chapels  was  an  important  part  of  monastic 
lordship.91  There  are  (always)  seekers  after  preferment  and  (doubtless)  a 
pleasure  in  the  exerase  of  patronage.  Care  was  taken  to  keep  this  important 
business  in  Durham  s own  hands  and  even  when  delegated  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  the  prior  of  Coldingham,  presentations  were  always  conducted  in 
the  name  of  the  pnor  of  Durham.92  It  may  be  that  at  first  clerks  were 
appointed  to  benefices  simply  on  the  pnor’s  authority  but  episcopal  consent 
soon  became  necessary.  Presentations  to  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  were 
carefully  recorded,  espeaally  m the  later  middle  ages,  with  records 
surviving  in  the  pnory’s  registers  for  Beiwick,  Fishwick,  Swinton,  Ednam 
Stichill,  Oldcambus,  Edrom,  Lamberton  and  Earlston.93  Almost  nothing  is 


311(1  V'C'  London’  Heads  °f  'digious  houses:  England  and  Wales,  940- 
gg  1 6 <C  ambndge,  1972),  44;  there  were  five  chaplains  by  1245:  MC  1 129  (ND  290). 

89  DCD  MC  1330,  CV  fo.  1 14r  (ND  459),  MC  952,  981  (ND  528),  MC  945b  (ND  238). 
9Q  DCD  MC  1271  (ND  651);  MC  1356  (ND  654). 

DCD  MC  944  (ND  480). 

no  QCfo^V'°l  7dleShaW’ ReCt0rS’  ViCan  ^^ons  (St  Anthony’s  Hall  publications, 
no.  9,  1956)  and  Dobson,  Durham  Priory,  ch.  5,  esp.  148-9. 

9J  DCD  MC  1 79,  Reg.  L,  fo.  1 lOr  (ND  550). 

n f BTCk  DCD  MC  956'  1 fos  >09v.H0r.  Scrtptores  Tres,  app  no  143  Ren 

5'  fos  **.  '**.  137v,  153r,  227r  and  230v;  Fishwick  MC  1174  Rec  I f„  inS 
Swnta:  Reg.  D.  fos.  139r  and  172r;  Ednam:  Reg.  a fos  97r  137v  22^  H7v  m’ 
337r  and  346v;  S„cMl:  Reg  m.  fo  ,45v.  Reg.  iv\  7^0^ 
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known  about  the  presentees  beyond  the  fact  that  in  common  form  they  were 
the  dear  and  faithful  clerks  of  the  pnor  of  Durham 94  Demands  on 
patronage  were  probably  very  vanous  One  text,  adapted  to  serve  as  an 
exemplar,  reveals  a touch  of  nepotism,  another  granted  a lucrative  benefice 
for  an  absentee  civil  servant,  a third  awarded  an  archdeacon  a portion  of 
revalues  in  a parish  95  There  is  even  evidence  of  an  intention  to  appoint  a 
suitable  man  to  serve  the  church.96  A few  of  the  presentees  were  university 
men,  the  wealthiest  vicarage,  Berwick,  being  particularly  attractive  to  such 
clerks.  At  the  same  time  the  better  qualified  the  vicar,  the  more  likely  he 
was  to  be  an  absentee  serving  the  church  by  deputies  of  his  own,  true  (as  it 
happens)  of  the  last  rector  of  Oakham  before  its  appropnation  to 
Westminster. 

The  class  which  emerged  to  replace  the  rectors  of  earlier  generations, 
that  of  chaplains  and  vicars,  was  not  in  absolute  terms  badly  off  Typically 
they  retamed  the  lesser  tithes  of  the  pansh  and  other  minor  revenues  from 
parishioners  99  A mid-thirteenth  century  vicar  could  have  a certain  air  of 
prosperity  about  him,  notably  in  the  case  of  a vicar  of  Oldcambus  who  was 
a frequent  witness  to  charters  in  the  pnory’s  court  and  who  had  at  least  four 
oxen  and  more  than  one  servant.100  This  was  the  only  vicarage  for  which  a 
detailed  valor  has  survived,  an  income  of  seventeen  marks  (£11.  6s.  8d.) 
before  deduction  of  the  stipend  of  the  parish  clerk  and  the  archdeacon’s 


139v  and  162r;  Edrom:  Reg.  EL  fos.  58r,  58v,  172r  and  339v;  Lamberton:  MC  1185.  Reg. 
I.  fo.  109r,  MC  1286,  Reg.  L fo.  llOr,  Reg.  II.  fos.  137v,  171v  and  232v;  Earlston:  MC 
12971  (AD  482),  MC  1121,  Reg.  I.  fo.  109v(.\D  202),  Reg.  II.  fos.  173r,  233r  and  234r. 

94  Eg.  DCD  MC  1244,  Reg.  I.  fo.  1 14v  (ND  525). 

95  DCD  MC  1173,  Reg.  I.  fol  19v  (ND  535);  DCD  MC  5959  (ND  535);  DCD  MS 
B.IV.26  fo.  5r  (CC,  p.  242);  the  date  of  this  agreement  is  rather  later  than  the  first  item  in 
the  collection,  the  1250s  rather  than  the  1230s;  this  may  leave  the  list  of  archdeacons  of 
Lothian  blank  from  1233  to  1251,  Watt,  Fasti,  310. 

96  DCD  MC  1173  has,  as  an  afterthought  once  the  deed  had  been  written,  a provision 
that  the  vicar  was  to  serve  the  church  honesty  or  have  it  served. 

97  DCD  MC  1356  (ND  654),  Durham  annals,  nos.  1 15-17. 

98  DCD  MC  1342  (ND  472),  MC  1 187,  1 189,  Reg.  I.  fo.  17r,  WAM  20615,  20618. 

99  Eg.  DCD  MC  1203,  Reg.  I.  fo.  108r-v  (ND  541). 

100  He  witnesses  some  twenty  Durham  charters  in  all,  e g.  DCD  MC  780  (AD  160);  MC 

1146  (AD  192). 
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dues  101  This  undated  valuation  is  almost  certainly  associated  with  Halton’s 
taxation,  and  (gross)  compares  with  net  figures  of  £8.  3s.  4d.  under 
Bagimond  and  £10. 10s.  Od.  in  the  final  version  of  Halton’s  valuation.102 
The  taxed  incomes  of  the  vicars  ranged  from  £6  to  £1 3,  with  £10  as  a good 
average  figure.  Only  Lamberton  was  poor  enough  ever  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  rising  above  the  level  of  exemption  by  the  1290s.  Berwick  was  in 
a class  of  its  own  at  just  under  £30.  The  definition  of  the  vicarage  made  on 
the  presentation  of  a Cambndge  clerk  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
attitudes,  presentation  ad  uicariam  ecclesie  ...  de  Benvyc  videlicet  ad 
decimam  a/bi  piscis  prouenientem  de  batellis  marism 

Chapels 

A more  general  conflict  between  concern  for  revenues  and  for  souls  was 
posed  by  the  sheer  size  of  the  parishes.  The  monks  had  acquired  possession 
of  a handful  of  very  large  panshes.  They  then  allowed  Stichill  and  Earlston 
to  develop  out  of  Ednam  and  Edrom  respectively.  These  two,  with  two 
chapels  of  Ednam  lost  to  the  monks,  and  with  the  possible  development  of 
Oldcambus  (from  Coldingham)  and  Lamberton  (from  Berwick)  marked  the 
pomt  at  which  the  monks  called  a halt  to  the  sub-division  of  panshes.  The 
growth  of  population  and  the  creation  of  new  setdements,  to  say  nothing  of 
lay  piety,  would  doubtless  have  continued  the  process  but  it  was  one  which 
posed  a threat  to  monastic  revenues.  There  was  a danger  that  new  panshes 
might  be  lost  while  the  old  ones  could  be  held  by  prescriptive  title;  there 
were  also  the  potential  costs  of  finding  what  bishops  would  accept  as 
sufficient’  portions  for  a growing  band  of  vicars. 

One  solution  to  the  difficulty,  given  that  the  oxen  were  not  to  be 
muzzled,  seems  to  have  been  to  allow  parochial  or  private  chapels,  taking 
care  to  ensure  that  they  had  no  tithes  and  could  not  be  considered  perpetual 


101  DCDMC  1150  (AD  193) 

102  • 

Blond's  roll",  33-6.  58-60,  DCD  Locelte  XVm.  1 00  (CC  app.  pp.  cviii-cxvii) 

Mavh  yA  S °f  «.  Table  7 and  Figure  10.  E.  Gemmill  and  N 

Mayhew,  Changing  values  in  medieval  Scotland,  a study  of  prices  money  weights  and 

— “f  '*«>.  Table  75,  income' Z e™ 

VCTsion,  e.g.  Fishwick  20s.  for  £20,  ibid. ,373.  P 

On  the  making  of  this  fisher  of  men,  Durham  annals,  115-17. 
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benefices.  The  result  is  that  parochial  chapels  are  known  only  from  the 
occasional  mention  of  a clerk  in  witness  lists  or  in  fleeting  references  to 
disputes.  There  was  a chapel  at  Ayton,  West  Reston,  Berwick  and  within 
the  pansh  church  of  Berwick  itself. 104  Ednam’s  chapel  of  Newton,  although 
lost  to  the  monks,  is  interesting  for  its  explicit  documentation  showing  that 
divine  office  was  to  cease  if  the  men  of  Newton  withheld  their  tithes  from 
the  mother-church  of  Ednam.105  This  was  exactly  the  attitude  of  mind 
summed  up  in  a quotation  which  Ian  Cowan  delivered  in  Scots  to  his 
classes:  nae penny,  nae paternoster. 

The  ambitions  of  pious  laymen  of  the  ncher  sort  led  to  a demand  for 
pnvate  chapels.106  We  have  noticed  Westminster’s  nervousness  about  such 
foundations  as  a threat  to  parochial  revenues.  Chapels  were  very  obviously 
the  thin  end  of  a wedge  and  it  required  no  great  imagination  for  the  monks 
to  envisage  tire  gentry  (or  in  the  Oakham  case,  magnates)  withdrawing  not 
merely  their  persons  but  also  their  pennies  from  the  parish  church  and 
treating  their  chaplain  as  holding  the  tithes  of  a benefice  in  their  gift.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  such  foundations  were  “carefully  regulated”  by 
thirteenth-century  bishops  of  St  Andrews,  but  so  far  as  the  Durham 
evidence  goes  there  is  no  sign  of  the  monks  acting  other  than  on  their  own 
initiative.107  This  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  an  example  of  high- 
handedness rather  than  evidence  for  a franchise  for  while  the  bull  which  the 
monks  had  from  Hononus  HI  certainly  makes  the  monks’  consent  essential 
to  the  building  of  any  chapel  or  oratory  within  their  panshes,  it  went  on  to 
say  that  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  (the  bishop  of  St  Andrews)  was  also 
required. 108  The  monks,  on  the  authonty  of  a grant  of  the  pnor  of  Duifiam, 
allowed  the  establishment  of  a private  chapel  for  the  Lindsays’  curia  at 


104  DCD  MC  904  (AD  225),  MC  1496  (CC,  app.  p.  xxviii),  Cowan,  Parishes , 12;  MC 
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106  Cheney,  Becket  to  Langton,  126. 

107  M.  Ash,  “The  administration  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews”  (unpublished 
dissertation,  Newcastle,  1972),  39. 

108  F.  Barlow,  Durham  jurisdictional  peculiars  (London,  1950),  117-21  argues 
(mistakenly  I think)  that  the  Durham-Coldingham  estate  in  Berwickshire  constituted  a 
franchise;  Ash  saw  the  problem  but  was  non-committal  on  the  issue,  “St  Andrews”.  274; 
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Lamberton,  Herbert  de  Camera  secured  a chapel  at  Kimmerghame  and, 
something  of  a new  man  compared  to  the  Lindsays,  a chapel  was  allowed 
at  Prenderguest  for  Sir  Henry  of  that  ilk.109  Form  was  to  restnct  these 
grants  to  a single  lifetime,  to  a man,  his  household  and  guests,  specifically 
excluding  the  common  herd  of  panshioners,  insisting  on  the  nghts  of  the 
pansh  church  and  requiring  attendance  there  on  five  named  feasts  per  year. 
Having  thus  protected  their  revalues,  and  ensured  that  these  chapels  cost 
them  not  so  much  as  one  wax  candle  to  run,  the  monks  were  quite  willing  to 
give  lay  piety  its  head  and  allow  other  men  to  keep  up  with  the  Lindsays.110 

Spiritual  estates 

It  remained  simply  to  divide  the  spoils  between  Durham  and  Coldingham. 
The  division  varied  from  time  to  time,  although  the  intention  throughout 
was  to  support  monks  at  both  places  as  envisaged  by  Prior  Melsonby.  To 
judge  from  the  taxation  of  the  1290s,  spintualities  made  a great 
contribution  to  Coldingham  Pnory’s  income  and  provided  all  of  Durham 
Prior’s  revenues  from  Scotland,  tithes  being  the  simplest  revenues  to  collect 
and  convert  to  cash  for  transmission  south. 

If  spiritualities  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Durham  monks’ 
lordship  north  of  the  Tweed,  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  tithes 
were  one  of  the  most  significant  burden  imposed  on  the  peasant- 
parishioners  of  the  Merse  in  support  of  that  lordship.  The  argument 
depends  on  a view  of  the  marginal  rate  of  taxation.  The  key  point  was  that 
tithe  was  exacted  before  allowing  for  the  next  season’s  seed:  Scotland  had  a 
predominance  of  lower  yielding  grains.  If  the  ratio  of  eventual  yield  to  seed 
sown  in  Scotland  was,  say,  7:4  rather  than,  say,  12:4  m England,  then  a 
nominal  tax  rate  of  10%  becomes  an  effective  rate  of  23%  of  the  disposable 
surplus,  as  against  15%  for  England.  An  eighteenth-century  farmer,  Robert 
Bums,  based  his  quip  about  clergymen  being  spiritual  excisemen  on  a sense 
that  the  clergy  levied  a harsh  duty  on  the  output  of  Scottish  farming.  The 
choice  made  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  was  merely  whether  it  was 


no  DCD  MC  5943  ( ND  649);  MC  1 187,  1 189,  Reg.  I.  fo.  17r;  MC  5972  (ND  545). 

Presbyterian  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  are  the  “lairds’  lofts”  common  in 
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to  be  the  parson  or  the  monk  who  took  the  lion’s  share  of  tithes  of  other 
men’s  labours. 

From  the  monks’  point  of  view  spintualities  were  a crucial  element  in 
their  financial  planning.  An  inflationary  episode,  roughly  1180-1220,  may 
well  have  provided  the  stimulus  to  re-thinkmg  financial  management.  Part 
of  the  response  was  a move  from  rent-collecting  to  active  demesne  farming 
to  exploit  a rising  market;  part  of  it  was  to  acquire  lands  as  opportunities 
arose,  oftoi  from  the  financial  difficulties  of  smaller  landholders  and 
peasants.  Tithes  fitted  in  to  this  expansionary  framework,  their  acquisition 
giving  a very  direct  stake  in  the  disposable  surplus  of  peasant  agnculture.111 
Fluctuation  is  perhaps  the  only  certainty  in  the  economic  life  of  man  and  by 
Whitsun  1 1 99  the  Durham  monks  in  Scotland  had  taken  the  current  when  it 
served.112  Professor  Cowan  established  that  this  process  was  unusually 
important  to  monastic  houses  in  Scotland  and  unsually  widespread,  leading 
to  neglect  of  the  cure  of  souls.  The  system,  in  Ian  Cowan’s  judgement, 
“undoubtedly  played  a significant  part  in  the  detenoration  of  the  structural 
organisation  of  the  Scottish  church  in  the  period  before  the 
Reformation”  113  Economic  historians  (working  in  apparent  ignorance  of 
ecclesiastical  history)  have  been  slow  to  grasp  the  significance  of  tithes  in 
the  medieval  economy.114  Surplus  grain  and  livestock  tithes  were  an 
obvious  route  from  subsistence  agriculture  to  commercial  enterpnse  in  local 
markets,  tithes  of  wool  opening  to  international  trade  where  Berwick  and 
Aberdeen  were  the  principal  entry  points  for  the  foreign  silver  which  so 
greatly  increased  Scotland’s  money  supply  by  the  1280s. 

The  Durham  monks  provide  unusually  full  documentation  for  the  initial 
stages  in  the  process  of  estate-building  in  spiritualities,  at  a period  of  time 
before  the  worst  ecclesiastical  abuses  became  apparent.  The  Durham 
monks  thought  of  establishing  processes  of  accounting  control  and  estate 
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record  keeping  as  a matter  De  Augmentacione  Conuentns.  The  expansion 
of  their  temporal  estate  and  the  augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  spintual 
estate  by  appropnation  of  tithes  had  an  ultimate  purpose:  ad  laiidem  et 
gloriam  Dei  et  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  ad  cultiim  ejnsdem  in 
ecclesie  Dnnelmensi  et  in  ecclesie  de  Coldyngham  dilatandum  et 
exaltandnm  1 1 5 As  things  turned  out  the  gentry  took  the  pennies,  the  pater 
nosters  having  already  ceased,  when  in  1606  Coldingham  Pnory  was 
seculansed.116 
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